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saved the Empire and enlarged its boundaries, were ex-
tremely costly.
It is true that the State reduced the annual charge on the
budget by sacrificing large tracts of public land and distribut-
ing them to citizens in return for a hereditary obligation to
serve in the army, but the charges on the budget continued
to be very heavy. In the first place the Treasury had to
provide for the building and upkeep of several hundreds of
ships,1 for arms and engines of war (including Greek Fire),
and for the auxiliary services, which were so greatly deve-
loped that, as Manuel Comnenus wrote to Henry II of
England, the Byzantine army, when on the march, extended
for ten miles. Moreover, the 'military lands* did not furnish
a sufficient number of soldiers. Hence, recourse was had to
the enlistment of mercenaries, and the demands of these
foreigners were exorbitant. We know, for instance, that the
Scandinavian mercenaries used to return to their distant
homes laden with riches.
If to all this expenditure we add the pay of the officers,
who were numerous and well rewarded,2 one can understand
why the wars entailed heavy taxes in money and in kind, and
why in consequence some of the most glorious Emperors
(such as Nicephorus Phocas) were often so unpopular. One
can also understand why the Byzantine Empire preferred to
employ gold rather than the sword in its foreign policy. This
employment of gold assumed two distinct forms. First, that
of'tribute. Tribute was in principle quite a wise arrangement;
it was more economical to pay an annual sum than to expose
the country to an invasion, even if that invasion were
repulsed successfully. Thus the Bulgars paid to the Hunga-
rians the greater part of the money they received from the
Byzantines. Yet, as Procopius had already observed, if
tribute kept away one set of barbarians from the frontiers, it
attracted other races. It was, therefore, more profitable to
utilize the great resources of the Empire in procuring allies
amongst the neighbours of the Empire's enemies. The
1  From the eighth to the  twelfth century the historical sources repeatedly
mention fleets of 500 to 1,000 ships, in addition to 1,000 to 2,000 transports.
2  It may be estimated that their number amounted to 3,120 and their pay to
3,960 pounds (or, 4,276,800 gold francs) per annum.